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mill, and because he really did not know** of
any other place to get the kind of clay he
wanted save the highroad " (Mrs. Green, Town
Life in the Fifteenth Century, Vol. II, pp. 31-2).
The modern traveller in the United States
is sometimes surprised at dusk by finding the
highway temporarily blocked by a house
which is being moved from one side to the
other and has been dumped down at the
end of the da'y's work, but this is nothing
to finding that the road itself has been re-
moved bodily. It is true that the corporation
of Nottingham issued an order in 1507 for-
bidding people to dig holes in the market-
place without leave, but this was long after
Chaucer's day, and if such ordinances were
necessary to ptotect the actual market-place
of a busy commercial city, it is not difficult to
imagine the condition of country roads. The
keeping of bridges in repair was looked upon,
not as a matter of ordinary business, but as
an act of piety, so that on the Continent
special " Bridge Friars" existed, part of
whose religious duties consisted in such work.
In 1811-16 Richard of Kellawe, Bishop of
Durham, offered forty days' indulgence to
all those " who shall help by their charitable
gifts, or by their bodily labour " in repairing